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Today is Tuesday, July 26, 2005. My name is Patrick Ettinger. 
I’m an assistant professor at California State University in 
Sacramento, and I’m in the home of Nicholas and Bess 
Kerhoulas to conduct an interview as part of the Greek 
American Oral History Project. Mr. Kerhoulas has graciously 
agreed to participate and tell us a little bit about his life and 
experiences. 

So, Nick, can we just start by talking a little bit about 
your family’s background? Where were you born and when? 
I was born in Roseville, California. 

In what year? 

July 23, 1913. 

Well, happy birthday. July 23, 1913. Now, tell me your 
parents’ names. 


How do I pronounce my last name? 


Your parents’ names, your mom and dad. 
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My parents? My parents’ names. Well, my mother’s name 
was Georgia Triantos, and my father’s name was Peter 
Kerhoulas. 
And where were Georgia and Peter born? Were they born in 
Greece? 
They were born in Europe, in Greece. 
Where in Greece? 
My father was from a little village outside of Sparta, and then 
my mother was born in Vrestana, which is outside of Sparta 
too, a little village. They were both immigrants. 
Did they emigrate to the United States together, or did they 
emigrate separately? 
No. My father came here when he was about fifteen years old 
with his father in the year of 1895, and then they sent for my 
mother. They got acquainted with some Greek people in San 
Francisco, and they said, “Well, I’ve got a girl for you. Will 
you marry her?” So they brought her over. This is the way the 
Greek people had their marriages. They sent for the bride, the 
bride came over, then they got married, and that’s it. 

My father was the seventh Greek immigrant to be married 


in the San Francisco in 1904. 


What was the name of the church in San Francisco, the Greek? 
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Holy Trinity. 

So he got married at Holy Trinity in 1904. 

On Seventh Street. 

You said he came over with his father. What was his father’s 
name; do you recall, your grandfather’s name? 

Jim. 

Was it just Jim and your father that came, or was he part of a 
larger family? 

No, just the two of them came. Well, there were a lot of other 
Greek immigrants on the boat, too. 

I’m sure. 

It took them about thirty-some-odd days to come across on the 
boat. 

Where did they sail from, I wonder? 

They came to San Francisco, and my grandfather didn’t like it 
here because there’s too many people and one thing and 
another. He wasn’t used to that. But my father stayed. There 
were reports that there was gold on the streets in those days. 
They all flocked over to America to pick up the gold off the 


streets, but when they got here, all it was is hard work. All 


they found was work. 
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My father was in San Francisco for a long time with his 
brother. His brother came, and they met some other Greek 
people and they started a colony there in San Francisco. My 
father got married in 1904. In 1904 he got married, and in 
1905 my brother was born in Grass Valley. They heard that 
there was a lot of gold up in Grass Valley, and they opened up 
an Oyster House, a restaurant. They found out that the mines 
were starting to close because there wasn’t any more gold to be 
mined, and they moved to Oroville. When they moved to 
Oroville, they found out that the Sacramento River overflowed, 
and they were afraid that they might get drowned, so they 
moved to Marysville. When they moved to Marysville, my 
sister Helen. . . . see, there were six of us in the family, two 
boys and four girls. My sister Helen, she was born in 
Marysville. My brother was born in Grass Valley, and my 
sister was born in Marysville. 

What’s your older brother’s name? 
Jim. When we all came to Marysville, then they had another 
flood in Marysville. My mother was on this bottom floor, and 


they had to pick her up with ropes and bring her to the second 


floor so she could have the baby. This was something that they 


thought they were going to lose my mother, but she came out 
all right, and then my sister, she came out all right, too. 

After the flood in Marysville, then they come to 
Roseville, which is a railroad town, and there was a lot of work 
in Roseville. So my father went to work for the PFE at that 
time cleaning cars, cleaning stock cars, you know. They would 
clean the stock cars to put the vegetables in, and one thing and 
another, from lower California. They would send the cars 
down there and then they’d come to Roseville and then they 
would be iced in Roseville. Roseville had one of the largest ice 
plants in the world, and they would ice the cars, the 
refrigerated cars. They would ice the cars in Roseville. They 
had two lines, maybe seventy-five cars in a train, and they’d 


pull another train in, that train would go on to New York or 


Chicago or some other place where their destination was. 


When I grew up, I was more. . . . these stories were 
related to me when I was about five years old and I could 
understand. There was a shoe shop, a little shoeshine parlor 
close by to my father’s restaurant. My father, after working on 
the railroad for a long time, he says, “This is no place for me,” 
so he opened up a business. He opened up what was called the 


Roseville Lunch Counter. This was quite interesting. The 
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whole block was of wood, and somewhere along 1922 or ’23, a 
fire came by and burned the whole block, burned my father’s 
restaurant down and the shoeshine parlor and the whole thing. 
It burned the whole thing out. 

Later on, I was ten years old, I started work with my 
father, cleaning cars, stock cars, at the PFE. I was getting 
twenty-five cents an hour. Then when I grew up and I got out 
of school, I didn’t have very much education. I went to the 
eighth grade and was graduated from grammar school, and 
when I graduated from grammar school, I got a job at the SP. 
This is in 1929 during this early part of the depression. At that 
time I was getting thirty-nine cents an hour. 

In 1934, I think, we started the union. Roosevelt was 
president. I didn’t get to vote for him because I was too young, 
but I voted for President Roosevelt the second time. That time, 
there, I worked as a laborer at thirty-five cents an hour, and 
later on I got to be an apprentice, a boilermaker helper, 
apprentice. You served three and a half years as an apprentice, 
but I knew my work so good that I graduated in three years. I 
didn’t have to work my whole three and a half years. They 


made me a journeyman. 


Was this during the 1930s? 
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No. This is in 37. 

Before the war. 

°37. In 1937 I was a journeyman, and at that time they were 
repairing all the steam engines that they could. They didn’t 
know what was going on, but, anyway, they were repairing all 
the steam engines from 1937 until 1940. ’39 they called me 
back to Roseville. We had to repair some of the steam engines 
in Roseville and we worked on until the war broke out. 

My father died in 1941. He died in ’41, and he said he 
wanted to see how the war was going to go, but he was sixty- 
five, and I was the only one in the family that was working. I 
kept care of my mother and father till they passed away. This 
is sad. [Cries] I didn’t want them to be a burden on my wife, 
and the last few things that my mother said was, “I want you to 
get married,” and that was the last thing she said, and I broke 
down. I got married a few months later. I was supposed to 
wait a year, but I didn’t. I fell in love with my wife. We met at 
the railroad station, Southern Pacific Company. 

In Roseville? 


We were introduced, and I asked where she was from, and she 


said from San Francisco. “I just came up on the train with 
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you.” I asked if I could come over and see her, and she asked 
the lady she was staying with, she said, “Can he come over?” 

“Oh, yes, he could come over. He’s a nice man.” 

Well, nice man, [inaudible], and so I got to meet her. 
From then on, I said, “Well, can I have your address? I come 
to San Francisco all the time because I have an aunt down 
there, and I come every Sunday.” 


She says, “Fine. Why don’t you come down and see 


She gave me the address, and when I got over to my 
aunt’s house, I told my aunt that I’d met a nice woman that I 
wanted to marry and I didn’t want anybody to know about it, 
not even my sisters, nobody. She says, “All right.” She kept it 
a secret, and until the day that I got sick, her and her father 
came to Sacramento. I was living with my sister in 
Sacramento, and they came to Sacramento to see me when I 
was sick. My father liked what he saw, and I got well. What I 
had that time was the flu. 

What year was this about? 


This was in 1943. 


During the war, ’43? 
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°43. 1943. Then in 1944, June 18", I got married, and we’ve 
been married sixty-one years. 

So Bess was just visiting from San Francisco when you met, 
visiting up in Roseville when you met in Sacramento? 

When I moved from Roseville to Sacramento with my sister, I 
stayed with my sister. That’s the time that she found out that I 
was going to San Francisco every Sunday, that I was meeting 
her. She didn’t know. I told her that I was meeting my aunt. 
My aunt, one time she called my aunt up, and she says, “Oh 
yes, he comes here every Sunday but only for a few minutes, to 
have a cup of coffee or something like that,” and then I’d call 
her and I’d meet her on the streetcar, and meet her on the 
corner. Then we’d walk up the house together. 

Why did you want to keep it a secret from your sister? 

Well, I don’t know. It was just one of those things that I didn’t 
want anybody to know that I was looking for somebody to get 
married. So as I wanted to fulfill my mother’s dream, and that 
was to get married. [Cries] 

And have your own family. 

And I did. I have a son and a daughter. The daughter is fifty 


years old of age. My son is fifty-five, and he works for Aerojet 


and everything like that. 
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But when I was little, I was shining shoes for five cents at 
a shoeshine parlor. This is the complex where the fire was. 

In Roseville? 

In Roseville. The fire that time burned my father’s restaurant 
and the whole block. It burned part of the buildings under 
across the street and one thing and another. We didn’t have 
any fire department up there, just a hose cart and one thing and 
another. They brought some fire trucks from Sacramento to 
pump water. Then one of the bosses took one of the steam 
engines and laid a line from the railroad tracks to the fire and 
was pumping water into the fire to put the fire out. But it was 
gone. It was nothing but ashes left by the time they got the 
hose, one thing and another. Everything was wood. 

Then they built that whole block. . . .well, it was a half a 
block. If you’re familiar with Roseville, from the Barker Hotel 
and Grill to the Mint Hotel, both of those buildings were brick, 
and that’s the only thing that saved them, that they were 
spraying water on the brick and not on the building, because 
the building was practically gone. 


About when did your father open that lunch counter in 


Roseville? Were you born before that or after? 
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I was born in 1913 and my father had the restaurant something 
like 1923. 

Is about when he opened it or so? 

1923. He sold it to my brother-in-law that married my sister 
Helen, and he worked there as a cook. Finally, he got sick and 
he couldn’t work anymore and he came home. 

At that time there, I was old enough that they hired 
fellows on the railroad, and that’s the time I went on the 
railroad in 1929. I worked on the railroad for thirty-four, 
thirty-five years on the railroad. But I served my time as an 
apprentice and they graduated me in three years because I 
knew my work very well. They sent us all over because they 
were repairing steam engines in 1939, 1940, up to 1941. They 
called me back to Roseville. 

But we worked in Los Angeles; Tucson, Arizona; El 
Paso, Texas; and they figured something was happening. Then 
Mussolini at that time had invaded Ethiopia, and then he 
wanted the rest of the country there. World War II broke out, 
and when World War II broke out, I was drafted three times 


and was deferred because of being a railroad man. I was 


working for the SP. I said, “Well, I don’t want this job. I’m 
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going to go and join the navy.” So I came down to San 
Francisco to join the navy. 

At that time, the recruiting officer said, “Where do you 
work?” 

I told him, “On the railroad.” 

“What do you do?” 

“I’m a boilermaker at the Southern Pacific Company,” at 
that time. 

He said, “You’re a mechanic?” 

And I says, “Yes.” 

He says, “I’m sorry. You better get back to your job 
immediately,” and which I did. 

The same thing happened, too, when I was drafted in the 
army. They gave me twenty-four hours to get back to my 
employer. They didn’t want me to skip out or something like 
that. They made sure that I got back to my employer, that they 
were short of mechanics at that time. We were repairing steam 
engines. You wouldn’t believe it, but they were so old that we 
had to rebuild the whole thing from the boiler on up to the 
wheels. 


At the time that the war broke out, we started working ten 


hours, and they found out that we couldn’t keep up with the 
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work, so they put us on to twelve hours a day, seven days a 
week, no vacation. Vacation, you had to give it up. We 
worked twelve hours a day till 1944, 1943 and 1944. 1944, 
then they put us back to eight hours a day. 

But Roseville at that time started what they called the 
WPA [Works Progress Administration] because a lot of people 
were out of work at that time in Roseville, and most of the 
sidewalks and the streets were dirt. They paved them all. They 
paved everything in Roseville. The streets also. This was very 
exciting to all the people, because there was nobody else that 
was working. Anybody that came along, women, boys, their 
ages probably were fourteen or fifteen years old, they put them 
up to sixteen or seventeen years old where they could go to 
work, and they would work in the roundhouse as sweepers. 
That’s what I started out, as a sweeper. 

Let me ask you another question about your family. You have 
five siblings, five brothers and sisters. I know Jim was born 
and then Helen. Are you third? 

Helen, then Katherine, then Toula, then Mary, my sister which 
is still living. She’s ninety years old. The two of us are left. 
Then the aunt in San Francisco, was she your dad’s sister? 


Yes. 
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What was her name? 
She was Georgia. Her name was Georgia Karavos. 
Tell me about Roseville. I know there was a community of 
Greeks in San Francisco. When you were growing up in 
Roseville in the 19-teens and 1920s, were there other Greek 
families? 
Yes, there were a half a dozen Greek families, but we were the 
first Greek family in Roseville. In fact, yes, we were the first 
Greek family in Roseville, and then came another family, the 
Leles. Then they came. They came after my father. Then 
Eliopoulas. Then there was another family, the Chiulos, and 
then the Stamos. They all opened up business. John Leles 
opened up a butcher shop. Stamos opened up a laundry, called 
it the Roseville Steam Laundry. Then there was the Karkalatos 
brothers. They opened up the big coffeehouse. All the Greek 
bachelors would go to this coffeehouse and have their little 
Greek coffee and they’d look for a job. 

There were some Greek people that knew a little bit of 
English, that could write and could speak English, and they 
made them section foremen. 


For the railroad? 
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For the railroad, yeah. They did section foremen. In fact, one 
of my uncles was a section foreman in Suisun, Fairfield. He 
married my mother’s sister and lived in Suisun, Fairfield. 
Another one, he was a grocery man up in Marysville, and he 
married another sister of my father’s, and they had the grocery 
store in Marysville. At that time the butcher shop in Roseville 
that this fellow had, he was a Jewish man, and he was doing 
crooked work. My father didn’t like that, and he quit there and 
he went to work in Marysville for another butcher shop up 
there in Roseville. Then he got sick, and when he got sick, he 
came to Roseville, and that’s where he stayed there in 
Roseville until he died, until when he was sixty-five years of 
age. My mother died when she was sixty years of age. 

All these Greek people, they had a hard time when they 
came to America. They worked very hard. They were worried 
about their children. These people here, these Greek people, 
the immigrants, they knew that they had to work in order to eat. 
There wasn’t any gold on the streets like they said there were. 
In Greece or Europe, in all of Europe, they said, “Go to 
America. There’s gold on the streets. They’re picking up gold 


all over.” And when they came to America, there wasn’t any 


gold. All it was is hard work. 
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In fact, most of the railroad people worked in the section 
gang because there were Greek section foremen. They knew 
how to read and write. In Roseville there was about three 
section foremen gangs up in Roseville and they were Greek 
people and they had families, too. But they were later on in the 
thirties. 

The Greek families that were starting to show up in Roseville 
after your father, where were they coming from, straight from 
Greece or by way of San Francisco? 

Oh, they were coming from Greece. The immigrants, they all 
came from Greece. 

Straight to Roseville? 

Yeah, always come to Roseville, and they always knew where 
to go was to my father. My father would give them money, 
feed them, send them on to San Francisco where there’s other 
Greek people down there, where they could find work better 
than they could in Roseville. 

Did your father get letters from Greece telling him families 
were coming? How did they arrange that? 


Well, there were some people that could write and some people 


couldn’t. The ones that could write would write letters to the 


L7 


people that they knew how to read and write Greek over there. 


They would send their letters... 


[End of Tape 1, Side A] 
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Did they have family ties back in Greece, or were they from 
the same area? 

No, they were from different parts of Greece, but they heard 
the name of Kerhoulas, and that was the only place that they 
knew was to go to his house and they’d have something to eat. 
My father was generous. He’d give them a twenty-dollar bill 
and send them on to San Francisco, and then he’d tell them 
where to meet the other Greek people there in San Francisco. 
But that’s where San Francisco got most of the Greek people 
that came from Greece. 

Were they coming by train then? 

No, at that time they came on boat. 

So they were landing in San Francisco and going up to 
Roseville. 

Yeah. Roseville, the railroad people came after the railroad 


was built. See, the railroad shop was in Rocklin first, in 1906, 


and then they moved it on to Roseville because Roseville had 
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an angle to go north, a railroad to go north, and they figured 
that was the best place to have the shop. 

The pits that these locomotives came in were all dug by 
hand by Chinese people. I don’t know how many Chinese 
people they had working on the railroad. They all came from 
China, and they had one guy that could speak a little bit of 
English, and he was the foreman of all these Chinese people. 
Even the tunnels that were built up here in the mountains were 
built by the Chinese people. They dug the holes. They dug the 
tunnel. They dug all the tunnels by pick and shovel. The 
wheelbarrows, they got over to where the plat would get it and 
put it into a gondola car and then they would take the dirt and 
put it over to the lowlands. See, most of the railroads at that 
time was built single track, and then later on they built the 
double track. 

Now, let me ask you something else. This is fascinating. 
When you were growing up, did you speak Greek with your 
parents or English or both? 

I spoke Greek to my parents, because I could speak Greek. 
Then I went to school and learned English, and read and write. 


That’s all we learned there at that time. At that time there was 


maybe six kids in one grade, maybe six in another grade, and 
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six in another room. In one room probably there was twenty 
people in three different grades; first grade, second grade, third 
grade. That’s the way we could learn more at that time. We 
only went to school when we were seven years old. We 
couldn’t go any younger, because we didn’t know how to take 
care of ourselves at that time. 
Do you remember knowing any English before you went off to 
school? 
Off to school? Yes, I knew a little bit, yes, because the kids 
around the neighborhood all spoke English, and I learned 
English then. 
What about your mom and dad, did they? 
They learned a little bit of English, but not very much. My dad 
learned how to read the scale when he was in the butcher shop. 
He knew how to read the numbers, and the numbers would 
give him the price of the meat that he was selling. 

My mother, she would wash clothes in the old washtub. 
She worked very hard, too. 
I’m sure, with all those kids. 
Yes. See, we were from a poor family. I was the only boy 


that. . .. we had goats and sheep and chickens, pigs and birds. 


I mean everything we had, I was the one that took care of them. 
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The rest of the family, the girls, they worked in the laundry. 
My one sister worked for the Roseville Steam Laundry, and the 
other two sisters worked for Roseville Lily White Laundry. 
That was his name, Lily White Laundry. 

ETTINGER: Was your father running a restaurant at this time or not? 

KERHOULAS: No, he was sick then. My sisters were working, and then he 
was Sick. 

ETTINGER: Your father was sick for a while when you were... 

KERHOULAS: | Yes, my father was sick, I think when he was something like 
fifty-five years old until he died when he was sixty-five. 

ETTINGER: When you were a young boy in the teens and in the twenties, 
your family had all these animals, you lived on a farm? 

KERHOULAS: No, in Roseville we had the biggest lot. It was on the corner. 
Next to our house was a bakery shop run by a Greek. John 
Tsiganis was his name. The old bread that he couldn’t sell, he 
would give it to me so I could give it to the pigs, and the pigs 
would eat the bread and water. That’s the meal for the pigs. 

Then when I was young, my father. . . . I was born in the 

horse barn, and we had horses at that time. 

[Interruption] 


ETTINGER: Let me ask you something else about your father. His father 


went back to Greece. 
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His father, yes. 

Did your father ever think about doing that or was he sure he 
was going to stay? 

No, he stayed. He stayed here in Roseville and raised his 
family. 

But he never thought about going back? 

No, he didn’t. He didn’t think about going back at all. Neither 
did my mother. 

Did they become citizens? Did they naturalize? 

No, they didn’t. No. 

But they were sure they were going to stay? 

Yeah, they were good people, but they were respected by a lot 
of people there in Roseville. We had a doctor called Dr. 
Woodbridge, and when I was born, there was a lady that knew 
something about delivering babies, and they ran and got her. I 
don’t know how they got her, but anyway, they got her until 
the doctor came. The doctor came on a horse and buggy. At 
that time we didn’t have cars; we had a horse and buggy. He 
came on his horse and buggy up to our house. I don’t know 
what he did. When he finished doing what he had to do with 


the mother, they had him in the house. We’d gotten in the 


house or something, but I was born on the ground, on the hay. 
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I wanted to ask you one more thing about your father and then 
talk more about the Greek community. Did your father ever 
travel back to Greece? 

No, he didn’t. He had no reason to go back. His family there, 
they’d write letters and one thing and another about coming 
back, one thing and another, and he says no. He says, “The 
United States is a beautiful country. This is where I want to 
stay.” 

A lot of the people that came here stayed here for maybe 
ten years, and then they went back to Greece. The neighbors 
would say, “How crazy can you be? You leave a good country 
and you come back over here to starve?” The Greek people 
there, one of them in particular, his father left him forty acres 
of an orchard, olives and apricots and some other kind of fruit, 
oranges, and he cultivated it. His kids would pick the olives 
and they’d make their olive oil for the whole year. They’d take 
it to the mint where they were minting the olive oil, and he 
would get what he wanted, fifty gallons, and the rest of the 


olive oil he would take it because they had to mix it and one 


thing and another, put it in cans, one thing and another. 
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In this village here, we went to see him later on, and we 
stayed at his house. I told him, I said... . he’d worked on the 
railroad for ten years. 

Before he’d gone back? 

Yeah, before he went back. He married and he had two 
children here in Roseville, and then he went back because his 
wife couldn’t stand it anymore. They had to go back to 
Greece. They went back and they started their orchard over 
again, and today they’ve got other people working for them 
and they’re sitting back watching them work. 

So that was a success for him, going back? 

Yes, that was a success. And they called him crazy for coming 
back. They said, “You left a good country where a lot of 
people are and you come back to here to starve?” Now he’s 
sitting down watching other people work. 

When you were a boy, a young man, your father, did he talk 
about Greece and, if so, what did he say about it? 

When I was born, I was pretty big for my size. I shined shoes 
for fifteen cents and they would give me a tip, but I would 
always give it to the boss and he would only give me five cents 


back. That’s how much I got for shining his shoes, five cents a 


pair. Sometimes I’d get seventy-five cents, sometimes I’d get a 
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dollar. I’d take it home, give it to my father, and then we’d 
buy some groceries with it. 

Your father, did he talk about Greece to you? 

No, he didn’t. He said that they worked pretty hard back there. 
He said, “But I don’t want you to go back there to work. I 
want you to stay here and learn something.” So I did. I went 
to work on the railroad. 

Let’s talk a little bit about the Greek people in Roseville when 
you were growing up. Did they go to church? 

When we went to church, there was a guy that had an 
automobile and he’d pile us all into his car and bring us down 
to Seventh and N Street. That’s where the first church was, on 
Seventh and N. 

The Greek Orthodox of the Annunciation was at Seventh and 
N? How often were you able to make that trip down to 
church? 

Well, the biggest trips that we would make would be Easter 
Sunday and Christmas and New Year’s. That was the only 
time that we could come down here because .. . 

That’s a long trip. 


These people that had the cars, you know, they had other 


places to go and other people to carry along, too. They had 
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friends. But for myself, I would come down here with him and 
the rest of the kids that were together. We’d come down to 
Seventh and N Street where the church was first built, and 
afterwards, I don’t know what year it was when we built the 
church on Alhambra and F Street, in what year. 1950? 

1950, yes. 

1950, they built the church in Sacramento, and we’d go to 
church every Sunday. 

So you were relatively newlyweds when the church was built. 
You were married in °44. After you got married, where were 
you living? After you and Bess got married, were you living in 
Sacramento? 

We lived in East Sacramento on 47" Avenue and then we 
moved to O Street and then we moved to 35" Street, 35" and 
L, I think. 

Were you still working for the railroad? 

I was working for the railroad then. 

You were driving up to work? 

Yeah, I was driving back and forth from Sacramento. After I 


got married, I was driving back and forth. I had an old car and 


was driving back to Roseville, working. 
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Then, finally, in 1957 the diesel engines came and I 
worked as a boilermaker, was very mild on the diesel engines. 
They finally made me a federal inspector for the railroad, 
railroad inspector. At that time that was going out, the last 
steam engine that I worked on was a 4294. I still have a 
picture of it in the family room and also the engine is on 
display in the museum here in Sacramento. 

The 4294? 

The 4294. That was the last steam engine that I worked on, 
and it had my name on it and everything. Instead of putting it 
on a passenger train, they put the diesels on the passenger train 
and took it over the hill because they said that the diesel engine 
could not pull anything. So the diesel engines proved to be 
very efficient, and from 1957, they started buying diesel 
engines. By 1960, all the steam engines were gone. All the 
steam engines were gone by 1960, and they had all diesel 
engines, so all diesel power. At that time when I was working, 
thirty-five boilermakers were working. In a boiler gang there 
was over a hundred, hundred and twenty-five people working 
in a boiler gang. When the diesel engines came, it got down to 


fifteen boilermakers. I was number thirteen. I was the bottom 


of the list, and I had to work twelve till eight, and there was 
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only two helpers left. I had a helper on the twelve-to-eight 
shift and. .. . oh, three helpers, one on the four o’clock shift, 
and one the day shift. That’s all the helpers they had for the 
hundred and twenty-five people that were working on the 
boiler gang. 

Wow, so you really saw that the boilers were the end of the 
line. 

Yeah. Didn’t have no work on the diesel engines at all. Just if 
they got into a wreck or something like that, we would fix it. 
Other than that, we didn’t. 

So there in the 1920s when you’re starting and working in 
Roseville in 1929 at the railroad, you said there were a number 
of sort of Greek bachelors that were working on the railroad 
during this period of time, too. 

Yes, there were quite a few working. First they worked in the 
section gang and then they went to work on the railroad and 
they started to work as apprentices and got to be journeymen. 
So it’s from the tracks to the shops. 

Yeah. The journeymen, a lot of them retired. They retired. 
They started retiring in 1965. Yeah, 1960 or 1965, they’d 


begin retiring, and they retired as mechanics. But they died 


very shortly after that. 
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Your father’s generation, your father when he came to the 
United States had married a Greek girl. These bachelor men 
that were in Roseville in the 1920s and 1930s, did they want to 
marry Greek women, and were there Greek women around? 
There weren’t too many Greek women then. If they knew of a 
Greek woman in Greece, they would send for her, and this man 
would marry her. That’s the only way they would get married. 
Unless they got one of your sisters. 

Yeah. My sisters were married to citizens, both citizens here. 
They were citizens. My other sister’s husband had a bakery 
shop in Sacramento, and my other sister, she went to work for 
the bank and she worked in a bank. She was a hostess at 
Twelfth and J. At Twelfth and J, she was a hostess there for 
almost thirty-five years. 

Your mom and dad, was it not important to them that you 
marry another Greek American? They didn’t care, or how did 
they feel about that? 

No. My mother’s last words was, “I want you to get married, 
and I want you to marry a Greek girl.” And that’s what I did. 
So it was very important to your mom that you marry a Greek 


girl. 


Yeah. We’re married now sixty-one years. 
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That’s amazing. 

Tell Pat how hard it was for you to get my father’s permission. 
Yeah, tell me about that, her father’s permission. 

Before I got to marry Bess, we had friends in Roseville, and 
my father-in-law would call these people in Roseville, see what 
kind of a man I was. The report that they would give him is 
that man has helped his mother and father until they died and 
he buried them here in Roseville, that he was a very good man. 
He’s not a gambler, he’s not a drinker, he’s not a happy-go- 
lucky man; he’s always going home. And that was the report 
that they got from them, not only the Greek people in 
Roseville, but also the priests. The priests said, “He’s a very 
nice man. He’s a good man. He comes to church when he 
can.” 

The priest was in Roseville or the priests here? 

No, here. 

Who was that, do you recall? That might be a hard one. 
Father Sardounis. 

You were living with your sister then? 


I was living with my sister, yeah. But she didn’t know that I 


was going with Bess. 
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Why did you move down to Sacramento when you were still 
working in Roseville? 

We had a home in Roseville and we sold it. 

After your parents died? 

Yeah. So my sister said, “Come and live with me here as long 
as you don’t have a place up there in Roseville.” And then I 
would drive back and forth to Roseville. 

Once you moved down with your sister, the Greek community 
was a little bit bigger here in Sacramento? There were more 
Greek families? 

Oh, there were more. Greek families started way back in the 
twenties. Then in the fifties, they built the church on Alhambra 
and F. 

Which sister did you live with in Sacramento? 

Toula. 

Was she very involved in the church and active in any way? 
No, no. I was the only one. I was the only one that went to 
church and!I... 

That was active with Greek Orthodox? 

Yeah. 


What was it like when the church opened in Alhambra? Do 


you remember when it opened? That must have been a big 
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deal when the new church opened. What do you recall about 
that? 

When the Greek church opened, the Orthodox church opened 
in 1950, it was full, and today it’s three-quarters full. I don’t 
know how many people they hold, seven hundred or something 
like that, but we get about five hundred. Maybe five hundred 
people come to church every Sunday. Now they’re 
contemplating on building a new church, but I don’t know 
whether it’s going to materialize or not. We’ve got, I think it’s 
ten acres west of Sacramento on the highway going to 
Roseville where the peach orchard is. The peach orchard on 
the right-hand side after you go under the subway, that’s all our 
land, and we’re talking about building a Greek church there. 
Then, again, we’re talking about tearing this one down and 
building another one here on the same premises. So I don’t 
know what we’re going to do yet. 

Isn’t there a Greek Orthodox church in Roseville now? 

Yes, there is a Greek church. In fact, there was one started I 
don’t know how many years ago, but they had services once a 


month. That was on Saturday at the Presbyterian church. Then 


they moved to a place in Roseville where they are now. 
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But this was built after you left Roseville. When you lived 
there, there was none? 

No, there was no church, no. 

It was come to San Francisco or nothing. 

It was come to Sacramento. 

I mean Sacramento, yes. The San Francisco Greek community, 
which I guess Bess’ family was a part of, that was even larger 
than the Sacramento one? 

Yes, the Holy Trinity in San Francisco, yes. 

Did people from Sacramento sometimes go to San Francisco 
for high holy days? 

Yeah, for the holidays. 

No, we stayed here. What was interesting about Roseville is 
that there was no church, and when children were born and 
wanted to be baptized, we’d get the priest to come either from 
Sacramento or from San Francisco, and there would be three or 
four babies all lined up to be baptized. And the same thing for 
weddings; fathers would come up and they’d engage a hall. 
Nick’s sisters were married in the. . .. what was the name of 
that hall that Toula was married in? 

Roseville Improvement Club. 


The Odd Fellows. 
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KERHOULAS: Well, now it’s the Odd Fellows Hall, but it was the Ladies 
Improvement Club. 

ETTINGER: Was there a Greek organization in Roseville, a fraternal 
organization? 

KERHOULAS: | There was. There was two organizations, Ahepa and Gapa. 

ETTINGER: Were you or your father members of those? 

KERHOULAS: We were members of Gapa, g-a-p-a, and at that time there 
weren’t too many. The members all moved away, most of 
them died, and Gapa finally went haywire in Roseville, but 
they’ve still got one here in Sacramento. 

ETTINGER: But Gapa in Roseville, was it active in the thirties, 1930s? 

KERHOULAS: Well, 32. 

B KERHOULAS: Dances. 

ETTINGER: What kind of activities did they have, Nick, at Gapa? 

KERHOULAS: Well, in Roseville, my father had a ranch in Lincoln, and every 
Sunday it came that they would barbecue a lamb or a couple of 
goats on a spit, and all the families from Marysville, Yuba 
City, Lincoln, Roseville, Sacramento would all come to my 
father’s ranch in Lincoln and there would be at least fifty 
people. They’d have a lamb and maybe two goats, but mostly 


they’d have goats because there was a goat ranch next to my 


father’s ranch. 
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Your father owned a ranch in Lincoln and had a place in San 
Francisco? 
Yeah, we owned the ranch in Lincoln. That’s where we went, 
and it was a nice place and a lot of trees. Then they built 
benches and tables out of PFE lumber. PFE lumber was free. 
Anybody that wanted any lumber would go down there and get 
their car full of lumber and take it wherever they wanted, or 
otherwise they’d burn it up. 

Most of those cars were very good cars, very good 
lumber, brand-new lumber because the reefers they had at that 
time were old and they were going to the refrigerated reefers. 


Now they’ve got refrigerated reefers . . . 


[End Tape 1, Side B] 


[Begin Tape 2, Side A] 


ETTINGER: 


KERHOULAS: 


Tell me a little bit more about Gapa dances. 

When we used to go to outside of Sacramento here, Alamosa 
Park. Alamosa Park was a dancehall. Gapa every year would 
have a big dance and big barbecue and big everything, and then 
Ahepa would go over there, too. After we got through, Gapa 
got through, Ahepa would go over. 


Gapa, most of the girls wanted me to marry them at that 


time, but I wasn’t the marrying type at that time because I had 
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my mother and father and they were still alive, but I would go 
to their dances and participate in their activities. 

B KERHOULAS: Best dancer in town. 

KERHOULAS: Well, they told me I was the best dancer in town. The funniest 
thing was one night we went to a class reunion, and one of the 
girls came up and asked Mother if I could dance, asked. . . . 
how did she say? “Do you mind me dancing with your 
husband?” And looked at me, says, “No, he’s free to go 
anyplace.” [laughs] So I danced with this woman. She was 
married and lost her husband or something, and I guess she was 
looking for another husband or something, but I wasn’t there 
for the taking. 

ETTINGER: When Gapa or Ahepa had dances, let’s say, that you talked 
about in the thirties, were you doing traditional Greek dances 
or was this big band, was it American? 

KERHOULAS: _ It was American dancing. American dancing and Greek 
dancing also. I was a pretty good Greek dancer. 


ETTINGER: So the organization kind of had both at their activities. 


KERHOULAS: Yeah. We had a good time when we were small. 


ETTINGER: It sounds like the meetings on your father’s ranch must have 


been very fun for a child. 
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That was the highlights of the community. “Where are we 
going Sunday?” “We’re going to go to Pete’s house. We’re 
going to go to Pete’s.” 

And the kids would all run around together? 

Yeah, they were all friends. Well, I’d say they could be 
relatives. They had a big pond over there, and us boys, there 
was about nine of us boys, went swimming. So we took all our 
clothes off and we went swimming in this pond, and somebody 
squealed on us, went and told one of the fathers. The father 
took off his belt, took all our clothes, and each that went by to 
take their clothes, bang, we’d get it on the butt with the strap. 
“This will teach you to learn to take your clothes off any 
more.” And the girls would all laugh when we were going by 
to pick our clothes up. But that was comical at that time to see 
a bunch of boys naked and then try to get their clothes and then 
get the strap at the same time. 

Gapa and Ahepa, what’s different between the two 
organizations? 

One was supposed to be a poorer class and the other one a rich 


class. 


One was more of a working-class members joined. 
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Gapa were the poor class of people, you know. We were the 
ones that were always trying to do something, you know, and 
then the Ahepa would move in because they had the money. 
Gapa was more Greek. Ahepa was more Americanized. 

Yeah, that was the only difference between the two of them. 
Gapa was more Greek, and then Ahepa was more 
Americanized. 

So there was some tensions between them a little bit sometimes 
over events or over community leadership? 

I think they got along pretty well. 

Gapa and Ahepa, were they based in Roseville or based in 
Sacramento? 

Both in Roseville. 

But your father and you belonged to Gapa? 

Yeah, my father belonged to Gapa. That’s where Gapa was 
always going to go have the Greek feed on Sundays. 

Now let’s shift gears a little bit and talk about after you get 
married to Bess and your life here in Sacramento, and that’s 
what I’d like to talk about kind of going forward a little bit. So 


after the war, you’re still working up in Roseville. 


Roseville, yes. 
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And Bess, you started a family soon after you got married, so 
tell me about who was your first child and when was it born? 
When my mother and father passed away, I got married in °44. 
In ’44, I was working on the railroad yet until 1963. 1963, 
when I left the railroad, we opened up a bottle shop, liquor 
store, up at McClellan Field, right across the street from 
McClellan Field, on the corner of Watt and A Street, and I 
worked there. In order to get the bottle shop work paying off, I 
worked on the railroad for five years and then worked on the 
bottle shop in the daytime and then worked nighttime at the 
railroad. I was only having maybe three and four and five 
hours’ sleep during the night for five years until the bottle shop 
got on its feet. 

Then you could quit at the railroad. 

Then I quit in 1963. I quit in 1963, and in 1976 I got tired. I 
was sixty-three years of age, and I was tired, and we sold the 
bottle shop. I’ve been retired since 1976. 

When was your first child born, your oldest child? 

"47. 

Peter was born in... 


°47. 


And how many children did you have? 
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A boy and a girl. 

Peter in 1947 and then your daughter? 

Is fifty. 

She was born in ’54. 

My daughter was born in °54. 

Her name is? 

Susan Mary. 

Notice the first name. Peter’s name is after his father. 

That’s what I was thinking. So Peter was named for your 
father. 

Yeah. 

Bess, this is a question for you. You were now moving from 
San Francisco to Sacramento. 

Right. 

What was that transition like for you in terms of the Greek 
American community? Was it hard? 

I fit right in. Yes, we joined the church, of course, right away. 
I played the organ for them for a while at the old church. Then, 
of course, after they built the new church, was built, we had a 
regular choir director, and his wife was the organist, so that all 


worked out just fine. By then I had a family and it was okay 


with me. 
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But when you first got here in ’44, you played the organ and 
you jumped right into the church. 
In the old church. 
In the old church. 
In fact, there was a priest who came to Sacramento for a while, 
and he was the one who married us in San Francisco. 
What’s his name? 
Father Mandilaris. He was here a very short time, but it was 
nice to see him because he remembered me in San Francisco, 
and at our wedding he had pronounced us man and wife, sort 
of, and Nick gave me a kiss. Maybe he overdid it, and Father 
said, “[Greek phrase], that’s enough.” [laughs] So I remember 
Father Mandilaris very well, and he remembered me too. 

I was active in our church. I was at the Sunday School 
Committee meetings. 
Sunday School was just catechism for the youth? 
For the youth, yes. We didn’t have adult religious training 
then. 


The Sunday school program was a very important part of the 


church life? 
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Yes, it always was for me because I was born in the church. 
We were very active in the church. My father was a member 
of the Parish Council down there. 

At Trinity? 

And Annunciation. As a matter of fact, we used to go to both, 
and we were married in the Annunciation, as I recall, because it 
was our parish then. 

Your marriage was in San Francisco at Annunciation? 

Yeah. It’s a very common church name. 

Where were you living when your children were born? 

In Sacramento. When Peter was born, we were living on 35" 
Street, as Nick said, and Susan was born at the first house we 
owned, which was on Harmony Lane off of Watt Avenue, a 
little closer to Roseville so it wasn’t as long a trek for Nick to 
go every day to work. 

Bess, I should have asked you this, but we were kind of 
focusing. Were your parents immigrants? 

Yes, both of them. 

Tell me their names. 

Peter and Sophia Anagnostopoulos. 


We'll send the transcript later, and you can fix the spellings for 


uS. 
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They were married in the village in Koroni, which is near 
Kalamata, the southern part of Greece. Pa came here with his 
wife on their honeymoon and brought with them his sister’s 
daughter. His sister had passed away and the girl was an 
orphan, and he brought her to America with him. She was like 
his own daughter, and he married her off after he settled in San 
Francisco. He had a very difficult time at Ellis Island. Who 
was this girl, twelve years old? And didn’t have any papers for 
her. But somebody finally came to Pa’s defense and said, 
“He’s doing a favor. The girl is an orphan.” 

So they came immediately to San Francisco, because Pa 
had been here with his brother earlier, in 1910. Then the 
Balkan War started, so he and his brother went back to Greece 
and Pa joined the military. Uncle George became a priest. 
That’s his brother. Became a priest. Then after Pa was 
married in 1921, they came to America. 

You grew up in which district of San Francisco? 
Mission. 

The Mission District. When you were growing up in the 
thirties, did your parents feel that you were becoming too 


Americanized, or did they emphasize the Greek aspect? How 


did you experience that? 
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Pa was always Greek. Pa never wanted us to be involved with 
American traditions. I was out of high school. I was working, 
and one of my girlfriends who went to an all-girls’ Catholic 
school called and said she’d like to go to a movie with me 
sometime. I said to my father, of course in Greek, “Pat 
Murphy wants me to go to the movies with her.” 

“Pat Murphy? Who is that? You have a sister to go to 
the movies with. Absolutely not.” 

My mother died in 1935 and she left five children, so Pa 
was very, very careful about whom we associated with. He felt 
the church and religion and schooling was most important, and 
in order to keep us all on a good keel, he’d have something 
going every afternoon. One day it was choir; the next day 
there were music lessons; the next day there was another 
subject. Greek school, Greek school, Greek school, very 
important, Greek school. 

In Greek school were you getting language and culture or what 
was happening in Greek school? 

Language, penmanship, reading, writing, some history, yes. 
Once a week? 


Yes, once a week. It was difficult. San Francisco had a lot of 


rainy weather, but we all walked, and he insisted on us going to 
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the Catholic school because he wanted us to have the religious 
education. 

Where you grew up, there was no Greek school, nothing like 
that? 

No, nothing. 

Do you feel that you had more ties outside of the Greek 
community then? Were a lot of your friends American born or 
other. .. . were your friends and people you spent time with at 
work or outside of work from lots of backgrounds? 

The only people that we associated with, with our own people, 
with our Greek people, and we talked Greek. But most of them 
could read and write because they went to school over there in 
Greece. But my mother and father didn’t. They were maids. 
My mother was a maid to one of the rich people over there in 
Athens, and my father was more of a farm guy. He liked to 
farm. I guess I took out after him, because I grow tomatoes. 
When you had your own children in the 1950s, how did you 
feel about the Greek heritage? How important was it to you? 
Did you talk about it in raising your children? 

I have to admit that I wasn’t going to be like my father and just 


have Greek, Greek, Greek, although when Peter was born, I did 


speak him to him Greek until he was around three, and then 
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when he went out and played with his friends, I realized this 
kid is lacking something, so we started speaking English to 
him. I’m kind of sorry I didn’t stay with it. But I have to 
admit that, you know, I just didn’t want my son to grow up like 
I did; no friends, no associations after school. We couldn’t 
play basketball when I was growing up with our peers. So I 
wanted to change. 

When Pa used to come up, he’d say to me, “Why aren’t 
you speaking Greek to your children?” 

“Well, Pa, you know, it’s kind of hard because we’re in 
America now.” But he spoke nothing but Greek to my kids, 
whether they understood it or not. He was a very unusual man, 
but that’s another story. 

He was a strong presence. 

Very strong presence. 

What about you, Nick? When Peter and Susan were growing 
up, was it important to you that they be tied into the Greek 
community, or did you. . . 

We encouraged Peter. He joined the Boy Scouts and then he 
joined the DeMolay. Then that time that he got through with 


the DeMolay, I think they called him into the army. 


Yes, he went to Vietnam. 
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Went to Vietnam. 

What’s DeMolay? 

DeMolay is an organization of the Masonic Lodge. The 
DeMolay people and Job’s Daughters and stuff like that, 
they’re all affiliated with the Masonic Lodge. 

Were you affiliated with the Masonic Lodge and that’s how 
your son was? 

Yes. Peter. 

Talk for a second about the Church of the Annunciation. You 
were involved with Sunday school. Are there other things that 
you did, either of you belonged to at the church, any societies 
or other? 

The Philoptochos Society for me. That’s the society for the 
poor. Later, of course, in our years we both belong to the 
Annunciation Senior League. But, you know, the church had a 
lot of activities then and a lot of fundraisers so they could pay 
off the church. There were a lot of dances with the Ahepa 
again and sometimes with Gapa. And there were a lot of 
weddings at the time. Our children grew up. They were 
getting married, some of them not in the Greek church, like 
mine. But a lot of activities. 


In the fifties and sixties. 
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So your children were really growing up in the late fifties and 
sixties. So as a family, did the church kind of dominate your 
social life? 

Yes. It had to be. It was a must on Sunday to go to church. 
Nick sometimes couldn’t because, after all, he was working so 
many hours a day. 

Especially in the early sixties when you had that bottle shop 
and.... 

Yes, that was different. 

Yes, for five years. 

But his retirement is paying off. He’s very active now. We 
still go to church every Sunday. 

Did your children go to Greek school? 

No. 

Was that part of... 


My rebellion. I don’t know. It wasn’t a consistent thing here. 


Once they hired a Greek school teacher and that person would 


leave and then there would be another one coming later, it 
wasn’t a steady thing. 
As it had been in San Francisco in the thirties. What about 


summer camp? There was a Greek summer camp for a while 
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at Annunciation. Is that true? Did your kids do that or any of 
the dance things, any of those? 

No, that came later after my children grew up. You know, 
they’re almost sixty years old. 

So that was in the seventies more when other. . . 

Yes. 

Your son, maybe your daughter, too, didn’t end up getting 
married in the Greek church, or did they? 

My daughter married in the Greek church twice, and Peter did 
not. He married in the Catholic church. But neither married a 
Greek. 

Was that at all a disappointment, or was that typical? 

Well, it was typical. I didn’t expect my son to marry a Greek 
girl, but I thought maybe Susan might, especially after her 
second marriage failed. I thought, “Well, now it’s time for a 
Greek,” but it didn’t work out. But she’s not married yet, so. . . 
In the social life of the church, probably, there was a lot of 
parents looking at other Greek American youth and... 

Yes, I’d find a lot of beautiful girls for Peter, but he belonged 
to Goya, as I recall, when he was a teenager, just before he 
went into the army, or Vietnam. 


Was he drafted? 
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Yes. 

And he served for a couple of years? 

Les. 

Do they both live in the general area here? 

Yes. Peter lives in Orangevale. Susan lives in Fair Oaks, 
horse ranch. 

On a horse farm. Maybe she has a little bit of the grandfather’s 
background. 

I think both of my children do. They both live in houses where 
there’s acreage, and they have lots of animals, which is not 
typical of my bringing-up. 

With your children when they were growing up, did you talk a 
lot about your dad or your folks? 

Oh yes. My children knew my dad, so they knew a lot about 
how he grew up and how he came to America and, when he 
retired, how he went back to Greece and built a high school in 
the little village where he was born. 

Oh, he did? He went back to Greece? 

My father did. 


What year was that? 


°54. And he had just retired. Very unusual man. 
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Was going back to Greece a little bit common when people 
retired, or was his experience very unusual? 
I think a lot of people my father’s age went back. 
Did you ever travel to Greece, either of you? 
Many times. 
You did many times? As a young child or after you were 
married? 
My first trip when I was thirty-nine, and Nick went when Pa 
died in ’73. 
And your father was buried in Greece? 
Here. He was coming back and forth. He’d go to Greece and 
took a look around and, “Where’s the high school?” 

“Well, we don’t have a high school. Our kids have to go 
to Kalamata.” 

“Well, you have to build a high school for your children.” 
So he looked around, found somebody who would be willing to 
give him some property, and then he came back to America 
and started his fundraisers. He brought my sisters and myself 
beautiful tablecloths. So he raffled them off. He took them 
away and said, “Oh, I’ll get you others..” He raffled off and 


raised ten thousand dollars for that. It was just wonderful what 


he did. Went back to Greece with the ten thousand. Somebody 
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had a beautiful piece of property right on the shore of the 
Mediterranean, and he stayed three years to watch that high 
school. 

Of course, he’d come back. “The school needs a library.” 
So they’ve got to have a library. More money. Very unusual 
man. Very great. 
As children of immigrants, you must both kind of feel like you 
have a foot in both worlds. 
We’re both citizens, you know. When your parents are born 
there, we’re Greek citizens. 
Oh, is that right? 
es, 
But also kind of a foot between the generations. In other 
words, you understand kind of the immigrant experience as 
children of immigrants, right? 
I do, yes, more than I think Nick does. Apparently, his parents 
didn’t talk to him much about Greece. They were so busy 
trying to make a living, as my father was, too. He was just a 
laborer. But every night after dinner, you know, we’d sit 
around the table after the dishes were cleared and he’d talk 


about his youth and what he expected of us and what we did in 


school that day, and overlooked every bit of homework. 
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My sister was having trouble with long division, so he 
decided he would teach her long division. But apparently he 
did it the wrong way. Instead of putting the answers on top, it 
was put over here somewhere. But loved education and loved 
his family. There were five of us. 

Yes, after your mom died. How old were you in ’35 when 
your mom died? 

I was eleven; ten, actually. The older one was twelve, and then 
we all went down to three. 

Boy, he had his hands full. 

Yes. 

Is there anything else we haven’t talked about? This has been 
fascinating. But are there other things that you wanted to talk 
about or memories or things that I just didn’t ask you about, 


that we didn’t touch on? I’m sure there’s lots. I’m happy to.. 


I was always impressed with the Kerhoulas household. In that 
little house that they had with a lot of acreage around, not 
acreage but footage, and they had all these animals, and his 
mother must have been a saint, because the father would meet 


all these bachelors in town, “Oh, come to our house for dinner 


tonight.” And here they would arrive and the mother would go 
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out and have Nick chop off a couple of pigeons’ heads or 
chicken. Pigeons, was it? 

Chicken. 

She was a wonderful cook, and she cooked for the bachelors. 
And those bachelors were a wonderful thing for the Greek 
community. They would baptize our children and other 
children. They would be best men for the weddings. One of 
them, Nick’s godfather, wanted to teach him how to play the 
violin, which he never got into. They were very fine people, 
very nice men. 

The godparents in the Greek community today are very 
important. 

Very important, yes. They’re related. They’re koumbari. 
That’s the Greek word. 

Who is your godfather then? 

My godfather, he was a violinist. He played the violin at all 
these weddings and one thing and another, and they would give 
him money and that’s how he lived. 

What was his name? 


His name was... 


Was it Spanos? 
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Spanos. What was his first name? I forget. His last name was 
Spanos. No relation to the other Alex Spanos. 

Was he a Greek immigrant like your father? 

Yes. 

So your father had technically come as a bachelor, but he just 
got married early. 

Yeah. My father was one of the first Greek immigrants and the 
seventh Greek immigrant to be married in San Francisco. 


A] 


[Begin Tape 2, Side B] 


ETTINGER: 


B KERHOULAS: 


I’ve really enjoyed hearing about your family and your lives. 

Is there anything else that we didn’t cover? 

I love the story about when Nick finally asked my father if he 
could marry me. My father said. . . . well, this was after the 
investigations, you know. My father had asked the priest up 
here and the relatives over here, and finally Pa said, “Well, 
you’re a very nice boy, but why don’t marry Chris? She’s 
older.” Of course, Nick had to tell him that, you know, he 
loves Bess. Pa finally said okay. But, see, the tradition, here 
we go again. The oldest one was to get married first, otherwise 


people would say, “What’s the matter with the older one?” So 


my sister keeps reminding me every once in a while. 
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ETTINGER: It sounds like Nick was very perseverant after he met you. 

B KERHOULAS: He certainly was. He certainly was, because we weren’t 
allowed to date and we never... 

ETTINGER: How old were you? 

B KERHOULAS: I was twenty and Nick was thirty. But whenever he wanted to 
take me somewhere, the whole family came, all of us, all the 
children. Then he would take us across on the ferryboat to 
Oakland where the train would depart for Sacramento, and on 
the boat he would give us all kinds of treats, all kinds of 
goodies. But that was the date. 

ETTINGER: Would your father accompanying you on that? 

B KERHOULAS: No, he trusted the rest of the siblings. 

ETTINGER: But you would have all your siblings with you. 

KERHOULAS: We had a lot of fun, though. 

B KERHOULAS: Yes, it was. One time I wanted really to talk to him alone, so I 
said to him, “I’m going to meet you at the ferry and we’re 
going to take the Number 40 streetcar and we’re going to go all 
the way to the end of the line,” which was in San Mateo. So 
we did that, and we saw this nice hotel there and we had lunch 


and we sat and talked for a long time. It was about the first 


time that we really got to know each other. 
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Then when he got home, he told his sister. That’s when 
she finally found out that he was seeing someone. He said we 
went to the Benjamin Franklin Hotel. And they got very upset 
with Nick. “You took that innocent creature to the hotel?” 
And they really... 

They really worked me over. 

They raked him over the coals. 

Really got mad. 

But see, his sisters were very traditional because of their 
upbringing. They had very good friends, the sisters did, and 
Toula, the one that Nick lived with, Mary happened to be 
living with them, too. I don’t know where they all slept in that 
two-bedroom house on 35" Street, but the family stays 
together, you know. They couldn’t leave their little brother out 
somewhere. He was only thirty. 

Because he had been home taking care of the parents. 
Twenty-nine he was when his mom died. Anyway, his sisters 
were very traditional. 

Any of them still living? 

Just the last sister, Mary, the one who’s ninety. 


Did you see them a lot when you were... 


Oh yes. 
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You stayed close to your siblings? 

Yes. Three of them lived in Roseville. Helen and Tina and 
Jim lived in Roseville. I was very close to his family. They 
were very nice girls, very nice to me. 

Well, I had a lot of fun growing up but just the same, I turned 
out to be a pretty good guy. Married. Like I said, I’m nota 
gambler, I’m not a drinker, I’m not a playboy. I tend to my 
business. 

It certainly sounds like you worked hard. 

Well, I did. I worked pretty hard ever since when I was a 
young kid. I worked pick and shovel when I was ten years old, 
working with my father cleaning out these stock cars. These 
stock cars sometimes had stuff in there about, oh, twelve inches 
high and they’d never been cleaned out before and we had to 
use pick and shovels to break the soil in order for them to clean 
the car. Then when we got to clean the car, then we had to 
wash it, because it had to go down south here and get 
watermelons, and we had to put the straw on the bed there so 
they could put the watermelons on the bed there so they 


wouldn’t break. 


It sounds like dirty work. 
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Then they’d come up to Sacramento and the distributors on 
16" Street, big trucks, you know, all lined up, their trucks. 
Now you go down there early in the morning, about three or 
four o’clock in the morning, you see every one of those trucks 
all lined up at one of those distributing houses, loading up. 
There it goes. 
It’s a busy shipping area. 
My life has been that way, working hard. I worked hard all my 
life, and then I went into Masonry, all these things you see here 
on the chart. 
The plaques on the wall. 
The honors. This one here, I was in a hospital with my leg, and 
my nephew came in. He works for the federal government as 
an agent. It was past visiting hours and he told the nurse, he 
says, “We’re looking for a person by the name of Nicholas 
Peter Kerhoulas. He’s a fugitive from justice.” That’s all they 
wanted. They all went to pieces. “Just a minute. We’ll get the 
security.” They got the security. They all come in there. 

Just as my nephew got through the door, “Hi, Uncle 
Nick!” [laughs] 
He found his way past security, huh? 


Yeah. 


ETTINGER: That’s great. 

KERHOULAS: Fugitive from justice. [laughs] 

ETTINGER: That’s great. Well, thank you both for your time. 

B KERHOULAS: A pleasure. 

ETTINGER: This has been really great, and I think it’s going to be very 


valuable. 


[End of interview] 
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